Shall  the  Industrial  Interests  of  our  Country' 
he  protected  against  Foreign  Competition? 


While  legislative  wisdom  has  never  perhaps  been  able  to 
make  a  perfect  system  of  import  duties,  yet  it  may  be  safely 
said  that  the  act  of  i86i  and  its  supplements  provided  as  per¬ 
fect  a  system  of  duties  on  imports  as  affecting  the  interests  of 
the  people  and  the  general  prosperity  of  the  countiy  as  we 
have  had  at  any  time  in  the  history  of  the  Government.  But 
more  than  twenty  years  of  national  growth  during  a  period 
fraught  with  issues  vital  to  American  liberty,  to  national  pros¬ 
perity,  and  the  perpetuity  of  the  Government  itself,  seemed  to 
call  for  a  revision  of  the  tariff  law,  which  resulted  in  the 
appointment  of  the  Tariff  Commission  and  the  final  passage 
of  the  act  of  1883.  While  this  act  is  not- perfect  and  does  not 
sufficiently  protect  all  the  industries  against  foreign  competi¬ 
tion,  it  was  the  result  of  compromise,  and  was  accepted  by  the 
people  as  settling  the  principle  of  protection  for  the  present  in 
the  general  interest  of  American  producers  and  of  American 
labor. 

The  idea  of  protection  is  not  to  create  monopolies,  but 
rather  to  prevent  them.  Monopolies  can  far  more  easily  be 
made  on  imported  articles  than  on  'those  produced  at  home, 
where  a  healthful  competition  must  regulate  the  market  prices. 

Under  a  settled  protective  policy  there  is  a  diversified  field 
of  labor  at  fair  wages,  and  an  opportunity  for  the  investment 
of  capital  in  the  different  industries. 

There  is  no  country  in  the  world  that  a  varied  employ¬ 
ment  for  labor  so  much  benefits  as  the  United  States  with  its 
many  resources  and  natural  advantages,  and  the  skill,  and 
energy,  and  inventive  genius  of  its  citizens.  The  history  of 
the  past  twenty  years  proves  that  under  its  present  protective 
policy  it  is  destined  to  become  first  in  agriculture,  manufacture, 
wealth  and  civilization.  Shall  we  arrest  this  progress? 
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Thinking  men  doubt  the  future,  and  will  continue  to  doubt 
as  long  as  the  agitation  of  the  free  trade  idea'  continues.  The 
authors  and  supporters  of  this  measure  will  be  held  responsible 
for  the  inevitable  result  which  will  follow.  No  appeal  to  the 
prejudice  of  any  class  can  avert  the  verdict  which  the  American 
people  will  surely  render.  The  toiling  millions  are  awakened 
in  every  section  of  the  country,  East,  West,  North  and  South, 
to  the  danger  that  awaits  their  interests  by  even  a  temporar)^ 
or  partial  success  of  the  free  trade  principles  now  sought  to  be 
established.  The  lessons  of  experience  with  revenue  tariffs 
and  free  trade  in  this  country  are  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  and  will  continue  to  be  for  generations  to  come. 

Free  Trade  means  competition  with  the  poorly  paid 
labor  of  Europe,  and  the  ultimate  closing  of  our  manufactories. 
Men  will  have  to  work  at  the  same  rates ;  live  in  the  same 
manner  as  does  the  pauper  labor  of  Europe.  Are  they  pre¬ 
pared  to  do  so  ? 

The  report  of  the  Tariff  Commission  gives  the  following 
as  the  wages  paid  in  Great  Britain  and  Pittsburgh  for  manu¬ 
facturing  iron  : 


GREAT  BRITAIN.  PITTSBURGH. 


Puddling,  per  ton .  ^1.94 

Shingling,  “  .29 

Rolling  in  puddle  mill,  per  ton.  .29 

Rolling  and  heating,  per  ton. . .  1.80 

Common  Labor . 56  to  .62 


^550 

•77 
.70 
4.80 
1.30  to  1.50 


Abram  S.  Hewitt,  United  States  Commissioner  to  the 
Paris  Exposition  in  1 867,  in  his  report  on  iron  and  steel,  said  : 

■  ’“We  have  seen  that  the  cost  of  making  iron  in  England, 
Belgium  and  France  varies  from  $12.^0  to  $40  per  ton,  and 
additional  pays  its  transportation  to  our  seaboard  ports.  At 
these  same  ports  American  iron  cannot  be  delivered  at  less 
than  $60  in  gold,  against  $40  for  the  foreign  article,  and  the 
entire  difference  consists  in  the  higher  wages  and  not  in  the 
larger  quantity  of  labor  required  for  its  production  in  the 
United  States,  where  the  physical,  mental  and  moral  condition 
of  the  working  classes  occupy  a  different  standard  from  their 
European  confreres,  and  where  wages  cannot  be  reduced  with¬ 
out  violating  our  sense  of  the  just  demands  of  human  nature.” 

When  we  remember  that  there  are  about  twelve  millions 

t 

of  people  dependent  on  labor  at  the  mines  and  manufactories. 
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the  result  of  a  reduction  ol  duties  would  be  a  national  calamity. 

One  hundred  years  ago  we  were  without  manufactories, 
and  in  the  centur>"  we  have  reached  an  annual  product  of  about 
$6,000,000,000.  Can  we  afford  to  change  a  policy  that  has 
worked  so  well  ? 


A  Protsctive  Tariff  Equally  Bsnsffts  ths  Farmer. 

The  growth  of  our  agricultural  interests  under  a  Republi¬ 
can  tariff,  during  ten  years,  speaks  volumes  in  favor  of  protec¬ 
tion  to  home  labor.  The  following  exhibit  shows  the  whole 
thing  in  a  nutshell. 


SUBJECTS  i860.  1880. 

Value  of  farms . 33,271,575,426  310,197,161,905 

Wheat  produced . bushels..  173,104,924  498,549,868 

Wheat  exported .  do...  4,155,153  I53»252,795 

Com  produced .  do...  838,792,742  1,717,434,543 

Com  exported .  do...  3*3i4>305  98,i'69,877 

Wool  produced. .'. . .  .pounds. .  60,264,913  232,500,000 

Cotton  produced . bales...  3,826,086  6,343,269 

Oats  produced . bushels..  172,643,185  407,858,999 

Barley  produced .  do...  15,825,898  44,113,495 

Cheese  exported . pounds..  15,524,830  127,553,907 

Hogs  packed . number..  2,350,822  6,950,451 

Improved  lands . acres..  163,110,720  287,211,845 


The  value  of  live  stock  in  i860,  according  to  the  official 
return,  was  $1,107,500,000,  which  increased  during  the  next 
twenty  years  to  $5,000,000,000,  or  more  than  quadrupled. 

Farm  implements  represented  a  value  of  $246,000,000  in 
i860,  and  in  1880,  $900,000,000 — about  the  same  ratio  of 
increase  as  in  live  stock.  All  this  has  been  done  because  of 
the  home  market  caused  by  increased  home  labor. 

What  the  farmer  in  particular  wants,  is  an  American 
market  for  American  productions,  where  the  home  products 
can  be  disposed  of  at  once  at  a  fair  price.  When  we  consider 
that  about  90  per  cent,  of  all  farm  products  are  consumed  in 
the  United  States  and  that  the  best  prices  are  always  obtained 
at  home,  the  farmer’s  interests  in  a  market  is  shown  to  be  largely 
at  home,  and  not  abroad.  He  becomes  interested  at  once  in 
the  success  of  American  manufactories  and  in  the  renumerative 
employment  of  American  labor.  He  must  be  convinced  that 
he  has  a  direct  interest  in  the  protection  of  labor  and  manu¬ 
factures  ;  that  the  protective  policy  is  not  for  a  special  class  in 
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its  operation,  but  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  whole  people. 
The  free  traders  have  no  more  toleration  for  the  interests  of 
the  farmer  than  for  the  manufacturer  or  the  mechanic. 

There  is  no  conflict  between  the  interests  of  the  farmer, 
the  manufacturer,  or  the  mechanic  under  our  protective  system. 
The  farmer’s  interest  is  to  build  up  and  foster  manufactories 
and  labor.  The  more  home  consumption  the  larger  the  home 
demand  and  the  better  home  market  he  will  have  for  his 
products,  and  the  more  remunerative  will  be  his  industry.  The 
home  market  must  be  subject  to  the  law  of  supply  and  demand, 
but  there  is  always  less  liability  to  fluctuation  in  home  than  in 
foreign  markets.  The  home  market  depends  mainly  on  our 
own  crops  and  welfare,  while  the  market  abroad  depends  upon 
the  crops  and  welfare  of  several  countries.  The  farm  and  the 
factory  are  natural  allies  and  neighbors. 

The  farmers  nearest  to  the  great  mills  and  factories  get 
the  best  prices  for  their  produce.  The  cash  value  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  crops  of  Pennsylvania  per  acre  is  larger  than  that  of  any 
other  State.  This  is  because  she  has  a  large  extent  of  good 
farming  land,  with  her  great  manufacturing  industries  close  at 
hand.  Statistics  show  that  the  same  principle  is  true  of  other 
States,  that  the  value  of  farm  products  per  acre  is  largest  in 
manufacturing  districts  and  States.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
average  price  of  farm  products  has  increased  in  the  last  half 
century  about  300  per  cent.,  and  that  the  average  decrease  in 
the  price  of  our  manufactured  articles  has  been  from  20  to  90 
per  cent.  It  is  estimated  that  fourteen-fifteenths  of  the  products 
of  all  our  industries  are  consumed  in  this  country  and  that  only 
one-fifteenth  is  sold  in  foreign  markets.  Foreign  countries  will 
only  purchase  of  our  farm  products  what  they  do  not  raise 
themselves. 


